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horns, and crowned with garlands of white jessa- | 


‘* My boy,” said the farmer, kihdly, “a wise son 
| mine. 


These, with many miserable cripples and | heareth his father’s instruction, (Prov. xiii. 1.) and 
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The Pilgrim of India on his Journey to Mount Zion. 
the singular persons he met on his way, and the remarkable 
adventures of his happy progress. The whole Exhibiting 


Relating 


‘Traits of Hindoo Character. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
at James Loring’s, 182 Washington Street, Boston. 
(£Eztract.) 

Now, as they approached, they met many per- 
sons taking the morning air under the city walls— 
horsemen, curvetting and prancing; carriages, 
with gaudy trappings and jingling bells, rattling 
over the stony ground; elephants, with glittering 
towers, in which the great men of the city went 
abroad in state, followed and preceded by their 
slaves; carts, heavy laden, whose creaking wheels 
grated harshly on their dry axles; and foot passen- 
gers, in groups, crowding and jostling each other 
as they passed. And behold, as the pilgrims came 
nearer and nearer the city, the crowd became 
thicker, and the noise was more tumultuous ; the 
people beginning in the meanwhile to remark the 
pilgrim’s habits, and to whisper, and stare, and 
gather round them. The little naked children more 
especially began to make sport of them, dancing 
before them and behind them, winking and mock- 
ing at them with shameless countenances. And 
now the pilgrims, having passed the first and second 
gateways, were come into one of the main streets. 
This street was narrow, the houses high, and with- 
out any windows to the streets, the lower part of 
them being occupied by open shops, wherein were 
displayed all manner of riches: clothes embroi- 
dered with gold and silver, scarlet, and blue, and 
yellow—jewels of silver and gold, and precious 
stones—all manner of rich furniture and gaudy 
wares—toys and trappings of every kind—shawls 
and girdles, curiously wrought—glittering shoes, 
and caps—vessels of brass, of gold, and of silver, 
piied up in heaps—sweetmeats and fruits, and fra- 
grant waters, and sweet liquors—in short, every 
thing that was curious or precious in the stores of 
nature or art was to be seen here in vast abun- 
dance. The streets themselves were filled with 
traffickers, each with his basket of wares—Mussul- 
Anauns, with thefr great mushtachios, and turbans, 
and muslin garments, some on foot; some on horse- 
back, and some in palangitins—Bramhuns, with 
bare heads and sanctified"aspects—religious men- 
dicants, bedaubed with mud and mire, their matted 
locks spreading over their bare backs—women, 
with painted eyelids, bracelets, ear-rings, ‘And nose- 
jewels, mincing as they walked, their ornaments 
tinkliag on their ancles, affectedly drawing their 
veils over faces which never knew shame—bulls, 
consecrated to the idols of the city, with burnished 
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| , 
| pilgrims passed 


so pletely filled the streets, that the I have told you more than once that you have the 
along them with difficulty ; while | bad and sinful habit of thinking your own opinion 
| the noise of many voices, the bells, and horns of always the best, and your pride makes you unwil- 
the idol temples, the cries of the priests from the | ling to do what is told you by others. This was 
| minarets, (for the pilgrims were now got under the | not the character of him who was meek and lowly 
great mosque, and could see the domes of the! in heart; (Mat. xi. 29.) and you do not suppose 
pagoda just above the houses on the opposite side,) | that the Lord Jesus Christ, when he had taken 
the drums, shells, and cymbals; the whining | upon himselfour nature, and was at your age, would 
cries of the beggars; the Joud aJtercations between | have answered in that manner when directed to do 
the buyer and seller; with the noise of the child-| any thing, for it is written, that he was ‘ subject to 
ren; who were gathered in groups round the pil-} his parents,’” 
grims, b ing every mi more and more loud! Michael felt in his heart that he was wrong, yet 
and bold in their mockery of them; these formed | he resisted the warning of his conscience. He re- 
altogether, so disorderly and discordant a sound, | plied, ‘‘ But if you would let it bé a day longer you 
that the pilgrims were almost confounded. They | would not annoy all the neighborhood.” And he 
endeavored however to press forward, the mob continued to dispute his father’s orders. 
gathering after them as they went, me’ ndeven| ‘How naughty you are,” exclaimed Gertrade, 
women having now joined the childré.s.in their | the eldest daughter; “don't you know how un- 





| jibes and scoffings : but still the mingled multitude 
refrained from violence, suffering the pilgrims to 
proceed, till they came quite opposite the great 
pagoda. Here I saw that a company of Bramhuns, 
having been warned of the appruach of the pilgrims, 
came out from the court of the pagoda, (led by him 
who had formerly been the teacher of Nazarene,) 
and called upon the mob, in the name of their idols, 
to seize the Christians, and deliver them up to the 
punishment of their apostacy: ‘For they,” said 
the Bramhuns, “have forsaken the gods of our 
fathers, and the Hindoo faith, and have joined 
themselves to the Christian prophet.” Then they 
cursed the pilgrims and their God in the name of 
their demons; and horrible were the blasphemies 
which proceeded from their lips. On hearing the 
voices of the Bramhuns, the mob now became in- 
spirited with a cruel and furious zeal; when sud- 
| denly seizing the pilgrims, and dragging them along 
the pavement, they drew them before the great 
gates of the pagoda. ‘There, bringing them before 
a monstrous figure of him who had been the 
guardian diety of Nazarene, painted on the wall, 
the Bramhun, his former teacher, directed them to 
cast their pilgrim’s garments and sacred books at 
the feet of this figure ; commanding them at the 
same time to deny Christ in the face of all the as- 
sembly, under the pain of imprisonment, torments, 
and death. 

Then answered the old pilgrim meekly, ‘* How 
can we deny the Saviour who died for us upon the 
cross? God forbid that we should do any such 
thing.”’ With that the Bramhuns and the mob 
becoming more and more enraged, they dragged 
the pilgrims into a spacious area, at the back of the 
pagoda. Theré they publickly scourged them: 


‘after which they cast them, more dead than alive, 


into a horrible dungeon, where they left them.” 
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THE LITTLE PEACE MAKER. 


the lower meadow, to-morrow morning ;” said far- 


mer Lucas, to his eldest son Michael, while they 
were at supper one evening. 

Michael had a bad habit of not receiving his 
father’s orders with that dutiful submission which 
God directs children to show towards their parents. 
He should have known better, for he was sixteen, 
and as he had been early taught the truths con- 
tained in the word of God, he onght to have known 
and to have loved the duties tanght therein. 

« ‘To-morrow is the fair,” said the lad, in a surly 
tone, ‘and people won't like to have to go all round 
that great field instead of making a short cut across 
it.” 





“*T wish you to stop up the gap in the hedge of | 


| happy you make your father ?” 

| Michael spoke very angrily and improperly to his 
| sister, ard his father was obliged to tell him to 
| leave the room, 

| When Michael was gone, the farmer said,— 
“Children, you see the bad consequences of pride. 
I am sure that your poor brother was convinced he 
was wrong in thus objecting to what he was told to 
do; but pride led him to continue resisting what 
is the first of duties. [I am glad your mother was 
not here, for such things always grieve her very 
much. Let us prag to God for Michael, that he 
may be aware of his besetting sin, see his faults, 
and truly repent of them.” 

The father then prayed for his children, as we 
read that Job used to do continually. He offered 
up his earnest supplications to the Lord, he hum- 
bled himself before him, and his prayer was heard, 
as we shall see. 

Afterwards he returned to his own room, where 
| he read the word of God. An hour had passed since 
| the disobedient conduct of Michael, when some 

one knocked at the father’s door. 
It was Gertrude. She was in tears, and seemed 
to be a good deal moved. She said, “ Dear father, 
I have been talking with Michael, and I never yet 
saw him so sorry as he is at present. He is very 
sorry indeed, and says that he cannot go to bed till 
you have forgiven him.” 

Lucas was deeply affected. He saw at once the 
faithfulness of the Lord, who had heard his prayer ; 
and he also saw the fruits of faith in Gertrude, in 
whom for some time past he had seen the work of 
the Holy Spirit in turning her heart to Christ. 

‘Then you have been ‘a peace-maker,’ my dear 
girl,” said the father, taking his daughter’s hand. 
|“ My child, you are blessed in having been charged 
| with this sweet and pleasing message of the mercy 

of God towards your brother. But will it not be 
| better to leave Michael for some. time to feel the 
| pain of his sin, rather than comfort him directly ? 
{| You know he has committed the same fault several 
times, and that his sorrow for having done so lasted 
but a very little while.” 

“Dear father,” replied Gertrude, with much 
earnestness, ‘‘ Michael said that he was afraid you 
would not forgive him because he had so often dis- 
obeyed you; but I do believe that God has now 
touched his heart, and that will not regret re- 
lieving his present sorrow.” 

Lucas willingly complied with his daughter's 
entreaties. Gertrude soon returned, followed. by 
her brother, and she left the "oom as soonas he 
came near to his father. 

















“* My son,” said the farmer, in a solemn bit af 
' fectionate tone, ‘I desire to bless God for turaing 
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. Reflect how much less happy both you and I should 
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your heart. ; 
his mercy towards vour sister Gertrude, for it is a 
blessing vouchsafed to rer taat she has been ena- 
bled thus to shew her faith, working by love to- 
wards you, Michael, do not forget your sister’s 
behaviour, and recollect what she has done for you 
this evening, whenever you are tempted to think 
lightly of her and her pious conduct. It is good 
fruit, you may judge from it what the tree is, and 
beseech God to. make you like her.” 

Michael sat down,.and evidently was affected by 
what had passed. His father asked him if he felt 
that he had offended God. ‘ Indeed,” said he, 
with much earnestness, “ I was angry with myself 
while I spoke so to you, and when my sister blamed 
me I felt that I was sinning. But, do what 1 can, 
sin is always too strong for me.” 

“ And yet, my dear boy, you recollect the faith- 
fal promises of Christ; and he speaks to you 
when he says, ‘ Ask and you shall receive.’ Does 
not he possess the wisdom which you need ? are we 
not told to ask it of him? and it is written that he 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” 
(James i. 5.) 

Michael sighed, and said to himself, in a low 
voice, “‘ Dear Gertrude!” ‘ What of her,” said 
the father,—‘ I thought of what she told me, just 
now,” replied Michael. She was with me a whole 
hour, and wept so much for me that I felt my heart 
softened! I hope I shall not laugh at her again, 
and call her a saint and make game of her. Cer- 
tainly she is better than I am, at least she has shown 
real love for my soul.” 

“T would thank God, Michael, that you perceive 
this to-night, and J trust that you will not forget it. 


be at this moment, if Gertrude had acted towards 
you, as you have often done towards her. You 
would most likely still have been unhappy, and 
perhaps hardening oye heart, keeping away from 
me ; and what would have been far worse, keeping 
away from God, while my heart would have been 
filled with bitter sorrow for you. But now you are 
humbled and repentant before your heavenly 
Father, and happy to receive forgiveness, which I 
bestow the more willingly, because I perceive that 
you are now seriously desirous of obtaining it.” 

Michael wept still more, and said, ‘God, who 
sees me, Knows that I never was more unhappy than 
when I left the supper table this evening.” 

* Did you feel the same when Gertrude went 
and spoke to you?” 

“ Yes, still more, if possible ; and when she saw 
me in that state, she wept bitterly, and said, 
, Michael, you must go and make your peace with 
your father. You know that God will not let you 
enjoy comfortable repose while in this state.’ But 
T felt ashamed and unwilling to go to you, and I 
thought you would not be willing to forgive me. 
But Gertrude told me that you felt for us all, and 
in would be ready to pardon me, even as 
God forgiven us all in his dear Son; and she 
went to ask you to forgive me. She is indeed a 
dear sister, and I shall never forget the pains she 
has taken to bring me to feel and own my fault.” 

** And now, my son,” said Lucas, giving his 
hand to Michael, “the Lord has shewn you this 
evening that he is present with us, and that he 
desires not that sin should reign in our hearts, 
where the Holy Spirit should dwell. He has shed 
his peace in our hearts apd has blessed us. He 
has blessed me by hearing my earnest prayer in 
your behalf; and he has blessed you, Michael, by 
touching your heart, and showing you that you 
should esteem and love your sister as a child of God. 
He has also blessed Gertrude, by employing her 
4o effect this peace, and thus to be known amongst 
us asa peace-maker, a disciple of him who has 
said, Blessed are the p@ace-makers.” (Mat. v. 9.) 

Locas then knelt down with his son; he besought 
the All-merciful to strengthen the hearts of his 
children in faith and obedience; and he besought 
the di blessing upon his son. As Michael left 
his father’s room, he said to him, “‘ How glad'I am 
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From the New York Evangelist. 

THE TWO SISTERS. 
Daring a revival of religion in New Jersey, 
seygmal years ago, in a pious family there were two 
ime under twenty, and nearly ofan age. At 
the commencement of the revival they were both 
careless about their eternal interests. At length 
one was taken sick, and it was thought by her 
friends that she would die. She became alarmed 
about her situation, and it was thought she found 
peace in believing. She cried for mercy, and 
seemed to give such an evidence of interest in 
Christ as wou!d have caused the parents to feel 
comforted had she been called to her last account. 
But the Lord saw she was not prepared to die. 
He withdrew his afflicting hand, and permitted her 
again to come to the enjoyment of a good measure 
of health. As health returned her hope flew away, 
and she found herself again without hope and with- 
out God in the world. But she was not left to 
continue in this state. She became truly awakened 
to her awfu! situation, and gave evidence that she 
found peace by believing in Jesus. She was not 
long left to be acomfortto her parents. ‘The Lord 
had spared her until he had by grace made her 
acquainted with her own heart, and with him, in 
spirit and in truth. He then laid again his afflict- 
ing hand upon her, and quickly called her to him- 
self—to a more pure and holy enjoyment in glory. 
There we will leave her, and return to the other 
sister. 

She alse became alarmed about her eternal in- 
terest, and cried unto the Lord. He heard her ery, 
and had mercy upon her, and gave her joy and 
peace in believing. Neither was she long Ieft asa 
comfort for her aged parents. In three weeks to 
an hour she was called from time into eternity. 
She was not so much indisposed at the time as to 
be thought dangerous, or even to keep her bed. I 
think she had just been taking something to eat, 
and was at the time sitting on the bed, and just 
dropped backward—and her spirit fled from time 
into eternity. 

Oh! what a warning to him who would put off 
repentance to a more convenient season, even to a 
dying hour! 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MY TEACHER,—No. 1. 
“But don’t forget to pray!” These were 
the concluding words of a personal address, as I 
left forever the Sabbath School, in which I had 
passed many pleasant, and, I trust, profitable hours. 
I remember just how my teacher looked on that 
morning, when he addressed me for the last time. 
I believed he loved me affectionately, and daily 
prayed that I might become the subject of pardon- 
ing grace. And when he knew I was about to 
leave him, he was deeply affected. The tears 
stood in his eyes: he could hardly speak. “ Re- 
member what I have told you—forget néne of my 
instructions,” and he continued sometime to ad- 
dress me. I shall never forget his last words— 
‘don’t forget to pray!’ In whatever situation ] 
have been placed thus far in life, I have always 
remembered them. I know not how many sins I 
might have been left to commit, had I forgotten my 
teacher, and refused to pray.— Temptation has been 
strong: trials have been heavy :—afflictions sore, 
and disappointments many—but I have remember- 
ed the words of my teacher, and have been enabled 
to come off conqueror. How often I have wished 
to be young again, that I might bea scholar in the 
Sabbath School. Once, I did not know how to 
prize the blessing I enjoyed. But since I have 
been denied the pl e of iating with the 
young, to receive instruction from a faithful teacher, 
I deeply feel my loss. Of Jate years, my !oss has 
in some measure been made up. Iam nowa teacher 

















to hare your forgiveness, and to be at peace with 
you. The News. 


myself—in the very school-room too, where I used 





a pleasure intelling my little scholars, how I used to 
be taught—what a good teacher I had, and how 
little [ valued the privilege 1 enjoyed. I tell them 
that perhaps they may grow up good men, and be- 
come teachers also; and I invite them now to be 
diligent in their studies, and attentive at school, 
that hereafter they may not look back with regret 
on their conduct at the Sabbath School. When 1 
tell them about my teacher and school, they are 
attentive, and their looks appear to say—We will 
be good children, and mind your instructions, an 
try to become Christians. D.. 
(To be continued.) 


oe 
ADVENTURE OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 
From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

Some years since, I was walking in the suburbs 
of one of our large towns, in pursuit of Sunday 
school children, when my attention was drawn to? 
a miserable looking dwelling. On entering it, I 
found a group of little children whose appearance 
bespoke extreme poverty, but among them, one of © 

a most lovely countenance. I drew her towards 

me, and asked if she. would like to go to the Sab-- 
bath school? “Oh yes, if my mother could spare- 
me,” was her ready answer. The mother sat 
‘busily at work, but her countenance wore the ex- 
pression of sorrow—that despairing sorrow which 
seems to hope for no alleviation, but the grave. 
Her husband, (I afterwands learned,) was intem- 
perate, herself neat, frugal and industrious, toiling 
on alone, just able to cover and feed her little ones. 
The singularly interesting appearance of her lit- 
tle girl determined me to plead with the mother 
to “spare her” for the Sabbath school, and she at. 
length consented. ‘The next Sabbath I watched 
the door for the entrance of the child, and soon 
had the pleasure of leading herto my class. But, 
if when sitting in that poor hovel, 1 thought I had 
found a pearl, judge of my surprise, when convers- 
ing with this little girl, to find her a lamb of the 

Saviour’s fold! I shall never forget the expres- 

sion, as she raised her dark beaming eyes, and 

modestly said, “I hope I love the Saviour.”— 

Many years passed by, still she was my scholar, 

and through this long and happy period our mu- 

tual affection strengthened, and she would often 
visit me to relate her*little sorrows; for in her 
home, she often had to flee from her earthly father 
in his fits of intoxication, to hide herself under 
the wing of her heavenly Father. In the good 
providence of God, through the agency of her 

Sabbath school friends, she was removed from 

her abode to a Christian family, where she was 

cherished and instructed with great kindness. 

It is sufficient to add, that she is now a useful 

ber and or t to society, moving in a 
highly respectable sphere, a happy wite and 
mother, 

Teachers in the Sabbath school, how blessed is 
your employment. Can you faint or be weary, 
while thus blessing society by leading up individ- 
uals from the deepest obscurity to spheres of ex- 
tensive usefulness? When the history of your 
benevolent labours shall be told, how many such 
cases will be developed, and what illustrious 
names shall swell the catalogue which shall be 
read to a listening universe! 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
“I CAN EARN IT.” 


“Oh that is not for me,” said Henry R--—, as 
I was talking to him, the other day, about the T'ract 
Society, and telling him how many ways there were 
to do good in the world.—** That is not for me,” 
said he, ‘I am too young to do any good—when I 
am as old as Paand Ma, and have a great deal of 
money, I hope I shall try to do some good too.” 
But Henry was very much mistakeft, when he said 
that. There area great many ways in which little 
children can do good, as yell as old people, and I 
can tell you ofa great many little boys and girls 
who, though quite young, and some of them very 
poor, have made themselves very useful in the 
world, or, at least have tried to do every thing in 
their power. There was a little boy in P. 


r 


whom F shall call Edward,. because I suppose he 
would not like to see his name in:the paper. His 
minister told me the story only three weeks: ago, so 





to meet my teacher for instruction. Lalways-feel 


that I know it is true. Edward was I3'years old. 
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His mother was very poor, and had hard work to 
get along with taking care of herself and her family. 
Even this she was not able to do, without a great 
deal of help from her neighbors. She was so poor, 
that I suppose nobody thought of asking her for 
any thing, when money was to be collected jo do 
good. And if they had, she would have felt that 
she had not any thing to give. But lithe Edward 
did not feel so, poor and young as he was. When 
the paper was carried round, last spring, to see if 
they could raise money enough among the people 
to keep their minister another year, Edward saw 
it, and was very desirous of putting something 
down. He had been to the Sabbath School, and 
loved to go there. He loved his minister too, and 
was not willing to think of letting him go away for 
want ofa little money. So he ran to his mother, 
and begged her to put down something on the 


paper. She told him she was too poor, and it would 
not be right for her to give any thing. ‘* But do, 
mother,” said he, “ put down something. I can’t 


bear to think of Mr. R. going away. Just put 
down one dollar.” ‘* One dollar! my child,” said 
his mother, “I have nothing—I am dependant on 
my good neighbors for a part .of our living—how 
can I giveaway evenonedollar.’’ ‘ Well mother,” 
said the persevering boy, “only put_down the dol- 
lar, I can earn it somewhere, and I will pay it.” 
And at last his mother was persuaded, and put 
down her name on the paper, for one dollar. 

We hear a great deal, now-a-days, about doing 
good. Every minister that preaches to us, tells us 
we have something to do for the cause of Christ. 
A great many societies are formed to do good— 
some, to print and give away tracts—some, to send 
Bibles to people that have none—some, to send out 
missionaries, to preath in places where they have 
no minister—and many others. Now, I am afraid 
that when children read and hear about these 
things, they begin at once to think as Henry did, 
that they have nothing to do withthem. But there 
are very few children in the Sabbath School so 
poor, or so young, that they cannot do some good. 
There are a great many different ways of doing 
good inthe world, and nobody, no, not even the 
youngest of you, can be excused from trying. M. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
No. I. On board the Steam boat —. 

My dear son,—I am now going down one of the 
great rivers of this Western Country, and while I 
am passing on its dark waters, away from you and 
all our dear family, [ think how far off you are, and 
I long to know how you are, and what you are 
doing ; and I count the days which must pass be- 
fore I see you again. As my wishes to know all 
about you are in vain, I can only commend you to 
the care of a kind father, who is our Maker, and 
who is able to keep you safe when you have no 
other friend near you. I suppose you are as anx- 
ious to know where I am, and through what 
countries I am passing, as I ain to know all about 
you ; and as you heara great deal about the Valley 
of the Mississippi, I will give you some account of 
my journey, and the places I see. 

Although the shaking of the steam boat makes 
my hand tremble, I will try to write you such a 
letter as you can read ;-or, at any rate, such aone 
as your dear mother will be able to read for you. 
It is a great mercy in God to give us friends who 
will help us to'do what we cannot do by ourselves; 
and parents are those persons who care most for 
children, and who take the greatest pleasure in 
doing kind acts for them. Itis for this reason, 
among others, that God requires children to love 
and honor their fathers and mothers, and as I am 
so far from you all, {| must beg you, by a letter, to 
be kind*and obedient to your mother; and your- 
self, your brothers and sisters, each one of you to 
be as kind and careful of each other, as God and 
your father could wish you to be. But I will tell 
you of my journey. 

Leaving Philadelphia, you know the road lies to 





the west, through Lancaster and Harrisburg: The 
stage did not get to this last plaec till midnight ; 
and we ate our breakfast at Carlisle, eighteen miles 
farther, long before you were out of your bed. The 
second night brought us to M'Connell’s-town, a 
small village which lies among the mountains, early 
enough in the evening to get sume sleep. “The 
third day and night were all spent in crossing the 
long mountains which form the ridge of the Alleg- 
hany. These ridges cover the ground all the way 
from Chambersburgh to Pittsburgh, 130 miles, and 
the road over them is very wearisome, up one side 
of a mountain, and down the other, one after 
another, until you are tired ofcounting them. The 
sides of these mountains are, some of them, five or 
six miles up, and as many down, the road being 
cut along the edge, so that as you travel, you have 
the side of the mountain like a wall on one side, 
and a deep hollow on the other side, hundreds of 
feet down, over which you cannot look without 
horror, for aslightturn would, in a moment, plunge 
horses, and carriage, and people, where no human 
aid could save from instant death. Yet this road 
is travelled every day, and a serious accident sel- 
dom happens, where you would expect to hear of 
many deaths. The Lord appears to give the brutes 
a care and skill that guides them through these 
dangers in safety. These things bring us to think 
how liable we are, every hour, to death; how en- 
tirely we depend upon the Lord for our safety, and 
that his care is over all his creatures. Let us not 
provoke so kind ‘a father; but may his gracious 
care be over you, and me, and all we love, through 
life and death, and the long ages of eternity. 
Your affectionate father, H 








LEARNING. 





“* Difficulties overcome by exertion and patience.” 
(A scene in the schoo! room.) 

William.—Well! I cannot do it. I shall never 
make any proficiency in landscape painting. I have 
no taste for it. 

Tutor.—Have patience, and use more diligence, 
and you will overcome all the difficulties of which 
you complain. 

William.—But, sir, I have no taste for it. 

Tutor.—T hat is, you have no inclination. 

William.—I should certainly feel an inclination, 
if I had a taste for a thing. 

Tutor.— Well then, you must acquire a taste for 
it, and as it is your father’s wish that you should 
attend: to this part of drawing, be determined to 
overcome your natural disinclination, by complying 
with his desire, and you will soon acquire a taste 
for landscape painting. 

William.—But how is it possible for me to ac- 
quire a taste for that for which [ have no inclination? 

Tutor,—There are many things to which, in the 
first instance, we are altogether disinclined, because 
we are unacquianted with the pleasures they con- 
tain, He who has a habit of indolence, has no in- 
clination for labor, but as soon as he begins to ap- 
ply himself, and to relinquish his evil habit, he 
gradually acquires a love for industry, till at length 
he possesses a taste and a relish for employment. 

William.—But I have tried so often, and failed. 

Tutor.—That has proceeded from your not 
taking sufficient pains. Under the idea that you 
had no taste, you did not choose to exercise your 
talents, but performed your work with carelessness. 
It is this heedlessness that prevents your making 
that progress in your studies which I have a right 
to expect, and of which you would be capable, were 
you to exercise your ingenuity. 

Willium.—I have tried, sir, already, and I do 
not make any progress that equals my expectations. 

Tutor.—T hat arises from your impatient temper, 
and your wish to do every thing in haste. Now 


landscape painting requires care and attention in 
laying on your colors, as well as in preparing them, 
or you will never produce a good effect. 

William —That is my principal objection. So 
mach time is employed in finishing one of these 
drawings, that I become quite wearied. 

tor.—I am quite aware of it, having observed 








the same disposition in you, when construing Latin 
and Greek, and in performing your sums in Arith- 
metic. 

Wm.—O I like French better than all the rest. 

Tutor.—Beeause it gives you less Jabor. Were 
you to apply yourself to them, and determine by 
dint of labor to conquer the difficulties, landscape 
painting, Latin and Greek, and arithmetic, would 
be as pleasant as French. You have read of 
Demosthenes. You have admired the persever- 
rance of Hannibal, in crossing the Alps. ‘These 
instances should inspire you with a desire to imitate 
the virtues of these renowned men. Patierice and 
perseverance will do wonders. How strikingly 
were they exemplified in the Divine Redeemer! 
“For the joy that was set before Him, He endured 
the cross, and despised the shame.” What con- 
tradictions did He endure from sinners! What 
labors, and toils, and sufferings, did He sustain 
from Bethlehem to Calvary! The malignity of 
the Pharisees, the indifference and treachery of his 
assumed friends, the obduracy and unbelief of his 
hearers, scourgings and thorns, mockings and de- 
risions, agonies and pains, defamation and slander, 
ignominy and death, all attended him by turns in 
His way to the glory that awaited him, when he 
should ascend on high, and lead captivity captive. 
His patience never forsook him, he pursued his 
work under every discouragement, and at length 
exclaimed, ‘It is finished !” 

William was silent. He felt self-condemned, 
applied himself to his task with renewed energy, 
and in due time finished his picture. 3 

The difficulties in the way of the Christian trav- 
eller are great and numerous; but patience and 
perseverance will surmount the whole. ‘ Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder : the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” 
There are many evil p to be subdued, many 
evil tempers to be mollified, many virtues to be at- 
tained. Watchfulness and prayer, as well as read- 
ing and meditation, are necessary, to add. to our 
“faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to 
knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness brother~ 
ly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity.” 
There must be a constant regard to the person and 
work of the Son of God, and then, : 


** A feeble saint shall win the day, 
Though death and hell obstruct ¢ 





way.” Topavat. 
sears 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





EARLY DARING. 


We found in a French paper the following anec- 
dote, evincing a degree of courage and sel{- 
sion in a boy of eleven years of age, quite admirable. 

A singular and most incredible occurrence took 
place a few days since in the parish of Viliers 
Morlancourt, in the department of Somme, Eight 
children, from 9 to 10 years old, were tendsng cows, 
on the morning of the 13th of September, nea 
wood called the Gressert. While they we 
sing themselves, they suddenly perceived a wol 
come out of the wood, and make for the plain be- 
yond, The most intrepid of the children immedi- 
ately pursued him, and forced him to fly in the 
direction of their village, about half a mile off. 
Their screams, as they entered the village, attracted 
other children. Some terrified at the sight of the 
animal, ran away ; others more courageous, joined 
in the pursuit. They drove him in a small place, 
enclosed by a brake, and from which there was.no 
outlet. The wolf made several attempts to climb 
the brake ; but they all proved ineffectual. 

Some of the boldest of the boys now began to 
throw stones at the animal, which had the effect of 
rendering him furious. A young man of 20, who 
now joined the party, on beholding the wolf foam~ 
ing with rage, and grinding his teeth, fled from the 
presence of the enraged animal, and advised the 
children to do the same. As two of the boys were 
preparing to follow his-example, the wolf madé a 
sudden spring at them, The third boy, named 
John Baptiste Vignon, belonging to one of the far- 
mers inhabiting the village, of eleven years of age, 





























































. one would believe it, till they had occular demostra- 
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though small and delicate, and apparently not more 
than eight years old, but possessing great address 
and courage, on hearing the danger of his comrades, 
flew to their assistance with the tongue of a wagon, 
which he had in his hand. He struck the wolf a 
blow on the head with all.the strength he could 
muster. The enraged animal instantly turned on 
his assailant, and a terrible battle took place, in 
which this rash boy nearly forfeited his life as the 
price of his temerity. ‘Though conscious of his ex- 
treme danger, it only served to stimulate his cour- 
age, instead of terrifying him. ‘‘ If one of us must 
die,” he exclaimed, “it shall be you, Mr. Wolf!” 
He stepped back a few steps, and as the wolf made 
a second spring at him, with the view of tearing 
him to pieces, he plunged his stick in the animal’s 
throat, and there twisted it, till the animal was 
suffocated, or nearly so—and finally dealt him blow 
after blow on the head, till his antagonist was quite 
dead! Thus ended this fearfulcombat. The boy, 
proud of his victory, called to his fugitive compan- 
ions, and, with their assistance, carried the bleed- 
ing body of the dead wolf in triumph to his parents, 
who could scarcely credit the evidence of their own 
eyes. The news of this affair spread rapidly through 
the village, and the house was soon thronged with 
visitors,—for the event was so astonishing, that no 


tion of the fact. The Mayor was among the visi- 
ters, and had an account of the whole written down, 
and sent to the Prefect of the Department. 


EBDITORIAL. 





Onr readers will recollect that we gave some weeks since an 





anecdote of a negro boy, furnished for the Youth’s Companion by 
the gentleman who witaessed it. I am in hopes to receive some 
farther particulars in regard to that case, which I shall as soon 
as possible communicate. In the mean time I have another story 
of a little negro, in Jamaica. 1 am assured by a gentleman who 
resided a lung time on that Island, that the facts really occured. 
STORY OF SAMUEL, A NEGRO SLAVE. 


Samuel was a servant in a gentleman’s family. 
‘Though aslave, he had a comfortable situation and 
little to do except to wait on his master. He ex- 
celled in,playing upon the violin, and performed at 
the merry makings of the negroes, and the balls of 
the whites. He was brought, however, to listen to 
the word of life; he embraced the gospel and be- 
«ame adecided Christian. One day after this, his 
master told him that he would soon be wanted to 
playhis favorite instrument. 

He replied, ‘‘ Fiddle broke, Massa.” 

* Tt must be mended, Samuel.” 

** Broke all to pieces, Massa.” 

“ Well me must get a new one, Samuel.” 

* Me think that no good, Massa, him soon broke.” 

The owner now began to think that this had 
something to do with religion, and said, 

“I hope you do not go to pray, and are not 
‘thad headed folks, S 1, if so I 












you. 

the truth, me gone, Massa.” 
was then turned out of his employment, 
‘ sent to work upon a plantation. He had how- 
ever counted the cost and remained immoveable. 
He soon perceived that an opportunity for doing 
good was now before him. Instead of a few do- 
mestics, he was now in the midst of 300 slaves. 
He began to tell them about his Saviour and invited 
them to go and hear his minister. Many of them 
yielded and in a short time about a 150 of them 
became hearers of the gospel. His master called 
Samuel and addressed him with severity. 

“ How dare you trouble my negroes.” 

“They do not seem much troubled, Massa ;— 
they do not work worse, and they are not more 
saucy. ‘To tell the truth, massa, me tink the bread 
that is good for my soul, is good for my brother 
negro, and if hell is bad for me, it is bad for him ; 
and if heaven is good for me, it is good for him; 
and me thirtik if you go to hear the Missionary ; 
you would always go after.” 

This was too much for the master’s patience ; he 
called the negro, parson Sam, and sent him away 


in a passion. The poor Christian departed with a 
patient heart. His owner had other estates and 
had from 1000 to 2000 negroes upon them. Samue! 
turned his attention to them. When his days’ work 
was over, he would go to one or the other of these 
plantations, and talk to the slaves, and invite them 
also to go and hear his Minister. Sometimes he 
was thus employed two or three nights in a week. 
At other times when Saturday came, which was 
allowed for himself, he would embrace the opportu- 
nity thus afforded, and invite the negroes to go to 
chapel. Thus he persisted in his course till he had 
brought about 500 persons to become regular hear- 
ers of the gospel, many of whom had felt its power, 
and of whom when this narrative was written, up- 
wards of 40 had been baptized. 


oe 
NATHAN DICKERMAN, 

The following is an extract of a letter received from a gentle- 
man, who will, I think, excuse its publication. It gives a very 
interesting accouut of very early piety. The child was only 4 
or 5 years old. . 

Little Samuel, our son, was in the bloom of 
health on the Jast day of February, and was a corpse 
on the seventh of March. His sickuess was not 
apparently very distressing until the last day. Du- 
ring his illness he discovered a maturity of intellect 
and a moral sensibility which truly amazed us. He 
had been delighted with the story of Nathan Dick- 
erman, and often told his mother he wished to be 
“as good as little Nathan,” and asked his mother 
to pray with him. A few hours before he died, I 
observed him moving his lips. I asked him what 
he was doing ; he replied, “ only talking to myself 


so it turned out with poor Joe. From small sins 
he had gone on to greater, until his conscience be- 
came seared, and he was ready for robbery and 
murder, and every evil work. One night a poor 
old man was returning from market, where he had 
been to sell some articles from his little garden ; 
and on the way Jve seized him; and, leaving him 
almost dead by his violence, he robbed him of his 
few shillings and fled. But justice soon overtook 
him, and he was brought before the judge, and the 
judge delivered him quickly to the officers, and they 
dragged him to prison. 

Now children remember this is the end of Joe's 
disobedience to his parents. Therefore, fear God 
and keep his commandments, and then only will 
you be safe. The triumphing of the wicked is 
short. The News. 


—~—— 
From the Sabbath School Instrueter. 
I WILL BECOME GOOD. 

“ Mother,” said a little boy, on returning from 
school, “ where will the bad go when they die?” 

“To the wicked place.” 

“Shall I go to the wicked place, Ma?” 

“You will, unless you become good.” 

“Then I will become good, now.” 

This little boy is about six years old, and is a 
member of the African Sabbath school, and is one 
of my own scholars. He is always very atten- 
tive to what is said to him, and tries to understand 
it. He behaves much better than some little white 
boys I could tell of—and I often wish they could 
be there to learn by his example how to behave 
when they go to school. Henry is blest with a 
pious mother, who tells him daily about loving and 
serving God, and I hope soon to hear him tell me 





of Nathan Dickerman.” He spoke very pleasantly 
to his nurse of dying. ‘ Papa said I am going to 
die. I love God, and God loves mc.” The last 
words which I heard him utter, were, “‘ this is a 
world of woe.” ° 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
NOBLE REVENGE, 

When I was very small, I attended a town school, 
and among other boys was one by the name of 
George G——, a colored boy. He was a peacea- 
ble, attentive scholar, and diligent in his studies, 
and had gained the affections of nearly the whole 
school. One day the master, rather petulantly said 
to him—* Blackey! put some wood in the stove !”’ 
George said not a word, but kept his eyes fastened 


that he has found Christ, and a new heart, and to 

see that he has begun to “remember his Creator 

in the days of his youth.” 4 = ONE TALENT. 
pt TO 


TWELVE RULES IN THE NURSERY. 


1. I must always mind. 

2. I must never say “ J won't.” 

3. I must never say “ J can’t.” 

4. I must never fret nor teaze. 

5. I must never strike. 

6. I must never throw any thing. 

7. I must never touch the shovel, or tongs, or brush. 
8. I must never play with fire. 

9. I must never be unkind. 

10. I must never contradict. 

11, I must never tell a lie.«- 

12. I must never disobey. 
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POETRY. 





on his book. ‘‘ George G !” said the master 
again, ‘‘ put some wood in the stove—quick too!” 
And the noble youth immediately obeyed to the 





_|shame of the master, and the astonishment of the 


school. 

Poor George! I have often thought of him, and 
the scenes of trial through which he has since had 
to pass, owing to the stigma which is universally 
cast upon persons of his sable hue. He is now 
removed from earth as I trust toa happy home. 
But I can never pass his retired grave, without 
thinking of his amiable heart, and the purity of his 
motives, when I associated with him in childhood. 
O that I could live like this poor, despised, degra- 
ded black—and die like him in triumph ! 


Portland. D.C. C. 








MISCELLANY. 
END OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

Some children, in spite of all the good counsel of 
their parents, and scorning the commands and 
warnings of God, seem determined to destroy them- 
selves. Such was young Joe Wilson. Joe had kind 
parents, like many of you, but he abused all their 
kindness. They gave him good advice; but he 
was self-willed, and thought he knew more than 
they. They warned him against Sabbath-breaking 
and swearing ; but he had joined the company of 
the wicked, and thought such sins were manly. 
They admonished him to remember the end of the 
wicked ; but he cast off fear and went on in his re- 
bellion, saying, “ ‘To-morrow shall be as this day 
and much more abundant.” For a few years he 














seemed to prosper; but God has said, you know, 
that “ the triumphing of the wicked is short.” And 





MAY DAY. 


“© Mother, what makes You feel so sad? 
The day is very fair— 

And see how very, very glad, 

Our little neighbors are. 

Dear cousin Jane is May-day queen— 
She has a new pink gown— 

Mother, I wish you could have seen 
Them weave her daisy crown. 


T love to see them dancing so— 
And they are very near— 

But, mother dear, I cannot go, 
While you sit weeping here. 

What makes you feel so very bad 2 
Tell little Ano and I— 

Tf you don’t love to see us glad, 
We'll sit down too and ery.” 


** My darling boy,’’ the mother said, 


\ ** It gives me joy to see 


So many happy forma arrayed 
Around the May-pole tree ; 


And you may go and dance, my dears,— 
Ard be as gad as they ; 

I'll try to dry up all my tears 

If you'll enjoy your play. 

I thought of gentle sister Rose, 

Who last year was their queen ; 

And now her little limbs repose 

Beneath the church-yard green. 


Sweet little Anna’s mild blue eye 
Has just her loving glance— 

°T was this, my son, that made me cry, 
Amid the May-day dance.”” 


** Bat, mother, have often said, 
God took but what he’d given ; 

And that we must not mourn the dead, 
Because she was in heaven.”’ 


“Oh, kiss me—kiss me, my dear hoy ! 
No other tear I'll shed ; * 





And I will share thy childish joy ; 


For happy is the dead.” {Jue. Miscellany. 
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